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Announcer: Today, the Rounp Taste, radio’s oldest educational pro- 
| gram, begins its twentieth year on the ar! We pause now to salute those 
) who have made it possible for the Rounp Taste to be presented success- 
\fully through the last nineteen decisive years. 

First, the University of Chicago wishes to thank the millions of listen- 
bers whose continued interest and support have made the Roun Taste 
p possible. Without listeners who express their interest, no educational 
)radio program can remain on the air. We acknowledge with appreciation 
ithe more than one million letters of comment and criticism which have 
been received from Rounp Tas le listeners. 

The University of Chicago salutes and thanks the National Broadcast- 
jing Company and its affiliated stations for giving time to the Rounp 
Tass. Today marks the eight hundred and thirty-first NBC broadcast. 
'The National Broadcasting Company has made a notable contribution to 
ithe advance of adult education by this service. 

_ The University of Chicago and NBC thank all the many distinguished 
participants of past Rounp Tastes who have devoted so many hours of 
ime and thought to create interesting, informative, and clarifying d1s- 
‘cussions. 

| Finally, we wish to express our gratitude to the Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
idation for giving over six hundred thousand dollars in support of the 
Rounp Taste during the last twelve years, making it possible to bring 
Wisteners the world’s outstanding authorities on this program. 


* 


_ Senator Benton: We three are old friends; and you and I, Lasswell, 
have participated on this Rounp Taste program many times; and you 
and I, Canham, have served together at Geneva in international confer- 
ences. Today we have agreed that this old and familiar phrase “freedom 
of information” may actually be the key to world peace. 
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Let me start this program, if I may, by asserting this as dramatically 
as I can. I do not believe that communism as such, or the U.S.S.R. as 
such, or the Red Army as such, constitute Public Danger No. 1. I do not 
believe that the atom bomb, or even the hydrogen bomb, to which 


Senator McMahon devoted part of his eloquent speech this past week— 


when the Russians learn how to make the hydrogen bomb—I do not 
think that these are Public Danger No. 2. Nor do I think that any of the 


familiar dangers, such as disease or depression, can compete for the | 


No. 3 position.” 


Public Enemies No. 1, 2, and 3, I feel, are ignorance—the wilful effort 
anywhere in the world to preserve ignorance, and the fear and suspicion | 
and hatred which ignorance engenders. Of course, ignorance cannot be | 


cured except through communication. Communication is the purpose of 


the Rounp Taste program. Surely the hydrogen bomb is no cure for — 


ignorance. 
What we need in the world today, I feel, gentlemen, is a Marshall 
Plan in the world of communication, or in the world of ideas. 


Mr. Canna: That seems to me to be very well said. We need a 


Marshall Plan in the field of ideas. 
SENATOR Benton: I had it written out. That is why I said it so well. 


Mr. CanuaM: Well, it was very eloquent, anyway. But what is im- 
portant, I would like to add, is that we are not talking about the initiation 
of a vast propaganda war or an intensification of the kind of propaganda 
war which has been going on, when we talk about a Marshall Plan of 
ideas. We are talking about opening up channels of communication be- 
tween peoples. We are talking about giving some validity to what I be- 
lieve is the inherent right of all people everywhere to know. 


Mr. LassweE.v: That is a very important emphasis to put. But I would 
like also to stress the point that, after all, freedom of information is the 
tool of policy, and it only makes sense when it is properly related to all 
the other instruments of policy, like diplomacy, economics, and the use 
of our armed forces. It seems to me that it is of greatest importance that, 
as part of total American policy, we should insist upon a vigorous cam- 
paign for freedom of information properly harmonized with our 
weapons, with our economic instruments, and with our diplomatic 
arrangements. 


1 For full text of Senator Brien McMahon’s speech, see pp. 15-23 of this pamphlet. 
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Senator Benton: Lasswell is pointing out the two different areas in 
this field—the domestic side, in which you and I have had most of our 


| experience, Canham, and, of course, the world-wide side, in which you 
) and I have become interested through our activities in connection with 
+ the Department of State. 


Perhaps, although there are important problems domestically, we can 


; agree, as we begin this program, that much the more crucial area for us 
- to discuss today, particularly in light of the recent development of the 
_ hydrogen bomb, is the international side and the problem of freedom of 
» information abroad. 


Mr. Canna: That is right. As you said a moment ago, in your open- 


_ ing remarks, this is the danger of peace and war. The danger of a pres- 


ent lack of freedom of information is the very issue of peace and war; 


| and we ought to realize that the information which people have today is 
| grievously impaired, not only in other countries, but, to some extent, in 
| the United States as well. The fact is that right now, five years after the 
j end of World War II, people on the whole, speaking internationally, are 
) getting less adequate information than they received at the end of the 
| war. 


Mr. Lasswe i: Let us stop a minute and ask what we mean by this 


freedom of information, just for the convenience of getting this phrase 
defined once and for all and out of the way for purposes of this broadcast. 


SENATOR BENTON: It is more than merely a negative concept. We can 


_agree on that. Canham has pointed out the problem of tearing down the 
§ barriers to the free flow of information—the problem of enabling it to 
) flow throughout the world freely. I went so far, in a talk which I gave 
| yesterday to the editors of my state, Connecticut, as to say that if we 


could achieve not only the negative side and tear down these barriers but 
a positive side as well by the development of constructive information of 
high integrity and sufficient quality flowing throughout the world, freely, 
we could reduce the danger of war perhaps by as much as 90 per cent. 


Mr. Lassweti: You put your emphasis on the positive side, which is 
just where I think it ought to be. It seems to me that the greatest con- 
tribution which we could make to the notion of freedom of information 
is that it is not a question only of keeping the channels free. ... 


Senator Benton: It is what we do with them. 
Mr. Lasswetx:... Exactly, it is a question of what gets in it. 
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Mr. Canuam: That is right. But I would like to emphasize also thee 
positive values in opening up channels. 


Senator Benton: No doubt about that. 
Mr. LassweE.t: We are all agreed on that one. 


SENaToR BENToN: But will you not agree that in the past most of the: 
attention given by the press and its spokesmen in this country, originat-- 
ing actually in the very first amendment of our Constitution, has beent 
devoted to what can perhaps not unfairly be called the negative side?? 


Mr. LasswELi: But would you not agree that it is not too difficult to: 
specify what we are talking about when we discuss positive things? ® 
For instance, I am sure that all of us would say that of course we depend] 
upon freedom of information to make it possible for people to arrive at 
rational opinions on what concerns them. This means that it is essential 
for the media of communication to provide comprehensive and authen-- 
tic pictures of what is significant in the world. At the same time, it isé 
very important for them to make this distinction between what is a fact: 
and what is an opinion. 


Senator Benton: You are saying that people want the facts as facts: 
and their opinion as opinions. Is that what you are saying? 


Mr. LassweE tt: It is very important that people should recognize that: 
distinction. Do you not agree? 


Mr. CanHamM: If they can. 
SENATOR BENToN: What papers do you read, Canham? 


Mr. CanuaM: I am not quite sure myself when a fact is a fact. And it: 
is perfectly well known that the selection of facts also introduces a cer-. 
tain amount of opinion. 


Mr. Lassweti: Okay, Canham. Let us talk about a fact-forming state- 
ment. Then we can agree here that some statements are fact-forming 
and that some statements are simply fact. 


SenaToR Benton: And this is the place where our people need diver- 
sity, too, so they themselves can help decide what the facts are and what 
the opinions are. 


Mr. Lasswe tt: But, after all, a great mass of material needs to have 
some relationship to what people can do about it. So that is why I think 
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‘ that our job is to clarify, in the media of communication, what the major 
alternatives of action are which confront people. 


Mr. Canuam: Relative to this H-bomb, for example? 


Mk. Lasswett: Let us look at this H-bomb business. The other day 
| we were feeling that we had a major decision as to whether to make it 


or not. Nowadays, the pattern has moved around to shall we drop it or 
; Not. 


i 


Senator Benton: Yes. Did you see the statement by the twelve physi- 
cists this morning on the front page of the New York Times, posing the 
)problem of national policy in exactly those terms and urging that the 
bomb should never be dropped, even if we make it, unless someone first 
drops such a bomb on us? 


Mk. Lasswexx: Freedom of information is a question not only of being 
pwell informed on current policies and events but freedom of information 
jalso means equipping people with civic skills and attitudes which make 
jit possible for them to interpret the current flow of material in relation to 
jsome commonly understood value objective. 


Senator Benton: It is tied up to education, Lasswell. That is what you 
are saying. 


Mr. Lasswetv: That is right. 


SENATOR BENTON: It is necessary to have an educated electorate. It is a 
much easier problem with a free flow of information to have it effective 
in terms of these alternatives. 


Mr. Canna: We are also saying that this is an extremely compli- 
cated world and that those who handle information are challenged as 
they never were before. 


Senator Benton: And, in all, a complicated subject. 


| Mr. Lasswetr: I will bring up another thing which might be interest- 
ng here. What would the world look like if we had freedom of informa- 
ion? 

_ Mr. Cannam: Well, as the Senator pointed out in his speech yester- 
lay, the chances for peace would be enhanced 90 per cent. I would like to 
hink for a moment what the world would be like if the Russian people 
had access to a diversity of information—if they could hear both sides of 
he case. I believe undoubtedly that even that degree of freedom of infor- 
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mation would mean the ultimate downfall of the police state and of th: 
totalitarian system. I think that freedom of information is central to 
our freedoms and that a people which has freedom of information, or . 
measurable degree of it, has the possibility of getting all its freedom: 
back. 


SENATOR BeNTON: That, of course, was the original theory behind th 
origin of the broadcasts to the U.S.S.R. in Russian. But right here in thi, 
country, as well as abroad, we have a great deal to learn, I think, abou. 
how to use these extraordinary new technical developments in the field 
of communication toward the great goal of greater freedom of informas 


tion. 


Mr. LasswEtu: Yes, that is the crucial thing now. If we have so man‘ 
of these gadgets available today, then our problem is to use them s¢ 
skilfully that people can feel at home in this complicated world o7 
modern industry. 


Senator Benton: Let us take the revolutionary new development o: 
television and the opportunity which it offers freely to impart informa 
tion so that the public can see the alternatives in terms of public policy 


Mr. Cannam: Certainly there are magnificent new opportunities, ane. 
there is also our old friend, the grapevine. Sometimes I wonder whethe: 
information is not communicated more effectively by the grapevine thas 
it is by the short-wave radio. 


Mr. Lasswett: That is certainly right. But these new instrument 
have not been used to the extent that they need to be used in our schools 
for instance. It is astonishing how many people rely on words abou 
words about words, instead of on an image of what it is that people ar: 
using words about. Until we have more effective use of film and tele 
vision, we are going to live in a word-drunk, ambiguous world. 


Senator Benton: There has not been the pressure on us to learn hoy 
to use television, the radio, and motion pictures, not only in our school 
and in the field of public education but also in the field of adult educ 
tion, that I wish there had been. The importance of their use has not ye 
been adequately understood by the media of communications them 
selves. As a result, the radio and television are largely, of course, entet 
tainment media rather than educational media. 


Mr. Lasswetv: I do not know whether Canham will agree with this 0 
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rot, but I would like to emphasize the great importance of organized 
hannels of communication. These five hundred national organizations 
f ours, for instance, have the possibility, it seems to me, of performing 
‘ven more effective jobs in interesting the millions of people in their 
ocal and state and regional and national organizations and of giving 
hem a stream of clarification about the major policies. 


SENATOR Benton: Let me get back to Canham’s point and ask him a 
{uestion about the international aspects of freedom of information, 
yecause, if you two agree, I would like to devote most of the rest 
£ the broadcast to that subject. 

Out of your recent experience, Canham, as a member of the advisory 
‘roup in the State Department on the whole area of our informational 
ctivities abroad, and in line with my suggestion that we study ways to 
velop what I call a Marshall Plan in the field of communication and 
ae field of ideas, what approach do you think that we can now take and 
that can we now do to foster world freedom of information on a more 


gressive scale? 


Mr. Canuam: Let us start first with one part of that subject—namely, 
ie information which people in the rest of the world have about the 
Inited States, its purposes, what it means, its way of life. 


SENATOR Benton: That is a good jumping-off place. 


Mr. Canuam: In the first place, as everybody knows, most of the 
orld is horribly ignorant about what the United States means and what 
e are trying to do. 


Senator Benton: And this ignorance is fostered very cleverly by the 
ussian propaganda. 


Mr. Canna: However, a French daily newspaper editor, a friend of 
line, told me a few months ago that he did not think that anybody in 
rance who had not visited the United States believes that normal home 
‘e exists in the United States of America. That is just a little mark of 
e gap which we have to cover. 


Senator Benton: You do not hold Hollywood responsible for that, 
your 


Mr. Canuam: Of course it has done its part. 


Senator Benton: It has done its part, although, on the overall, its 
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influence may have been constructive. But it has left, let us say, miscon: 
ceptions about the glamorous life of our stenographers. 


Mr. Canuam: Primarily, the movies are trying to entertain. 
SENATOR BENTON: Yes, sure! 


Mr. Canuam: And we have, of course, a lot more to do than entert 
tain. We have to present a rounded picture. That brings us back to yous 
question. What can we do? Hollywood, the private medium of films 
the private medium of radio; the private medium of the press can doe 
great deal. 


i 


SENATOR BENTON: That is our start. 


Mr. Canna: And they should do more. They should keep right on 
they should be encouraged and helped in whatever ways are proper 
But, doing their utmost, they still will be unable, by the very nature o 
things, to create and to carry out a Marshall Plan of ideas in the rest 
of the world. That is where I say that I am afraid government has to 
come in. This is a sort of concession from an old private-enterprise boy 


Senator Benton: I like the way you put that. No one could feel more 
strongly that I do about the great values private individuals and private’ 
enterprise can contribute in this area, but it is imperative that we learm 
how to operate also through government overseas in this area, without 
any interference with freedom of the press or with freedom of initiative 
on the part of our private operators and individuals. 


Mr. LassweEtv: There is a great possibility, I believe, for doing some- 
thing fresh, original, and interesting in all these areas. It is a questiont 
not only of getting our government operating more effectively throught 
its channels, but it seems to me that there are great private channels 
which could be more effectively operated in the public interest, for exam- 
ple, by the extension of the trusteeship idea. What do you think of that 
sort of thing to supplement the official government channels? 


Mr. Canuam: That is interesting, because that applies both domes 
tically and internationally. 


SENATOR Benton: Why not a public corporation, like the BBC? 
Mr. Canuam: Yes, although that was not primarily what I was think- 
ing of. 


SENATOR BENTON: Or state universities? 
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' Mr. Canuam: We have developed in this country a good deal of 


interesting techniques of public activity which are genuinely safe- 
guarded. The public school is an illustration of that, all the way up to 
the state universities. 


Mr. Lasswe.t: That is right. Our hospitals and our educational insti- 
utions, which are, in many cases, organized on a nonprofit basis, and 
even many profit organizations have trustees as members of their boards 
to represent interests other than those of the stockholders. 


Mr. Cannan: That is right. But, to come back to something a little 
more direct, we certainly must get a statement of what the United States 
tands for in the world to people everywhere. We must open up the 
channels by which that information will get to them. 


SENATOR Benton: And then have a positive concept of what we want 
'O say. 


Mr. Cannan: Precisely! 


| SenaToR Benton: We are back to the positive side again, on which we 
ave given so much less thought than we have on what we call the 
“opening-up” of the channels. 


Mr. Canuam: The megaphone will not be any good unless we have an 
ea in our mind to shout through the megaphone. 


Senator Benton: I agree on that. But, unhappily, even on the nega- 
ive side, the world has been going backward in the last thirty years, 
nd the barriers are greater than they were thirty years ago. As a matter 
f fact, in over half the countries of the world today we do have censor- 
ip. So, we are going backward on one side, and we are not going for- 
ard as aggressively as we should on the other. 

But let us get back to this Russian question and the problem of getting 
ome freedom of information, from the standpoint of the Russian listen- 
ir, across to those who now cannot get it and who maybe even think that 
rey do not want it but who at least are not privileged to get it. 


Mr. Canuam: As a matter of fact, I believe that a good many of them 
ant it. You will remember that, up to about a year ago, when the 
oviet government began jamming American programs and other for- 
ign programs... 


SENATOR BENTON: With two hundred transmitters! 
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Mr. Cannam:...a considerable program was being laid down insid: 
the Soviet Union. The Russian people, over four or five million short 
wave radio receiving sets, were hearing a good deal about the outsid 
world. That is why the Soviet government took it so seriously as t 
launch this terrific unprecedented jamming campaign. 


Senator Benton: I worked with Ambassador Smith in the launchin 
of that series of broadcasts, and Secretary Byrnes very generously gava 
me credit for that in his book. It is one of the things which I did in tha 
government that I look back on with some pride. i 


Mr. Canuam: Should we not now go ahead to do our utmost to taka 
the technical steps which can overcome the new barriers which have beer 
put up between the voice of facts and the Russian listener? 


Mr. Lasswett: That is a very important idea. We ought to spend «; 
good deal of our money at the present time using our brilliant enginee 
ing and scientific talent for finding out ways to liberate the Russiar’ 
audience from its present captive state. | 


Senator Benton: Good for you, Lasswell. I concur in that. And we 
need to understand too that the problem of broadcasting to Russia ane 
the other countries is not the same as broadcasting domestically. Tf we 
reach a small audience that is the right audience, we may be doing : 
big job. | 

Mr. LasswELi: That is a very important point for this reason: We 
know two world wars were launched by Germany partly because of bac 
information and bad calculations of the strength of this country in top 
circles. 


SENATOR BENTON: On the part of the German leaders, that is. 


Mr. Lasswet: It seems to me awfully important that we should pro: 
vide, through our radio broadcasts, another channel of informatior 
which is a reminder of the moral strength as well as the physical strengt 
of the United States. 


Senator Benton: Even if not so many people listen as do, of course 
to the three of us on the University of Chicago Rounp Taste. 


Mr. Cannam: Let us get back to a fundamental point. I repeat that we 
are not simply trying to pump some propaganda into the Soviet Union 
We are trying to open a channel; we are not going to try to jam thei 


; 
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‘own statement to their people. We want the Russians to hear what comes 
from the rest of the world. We want them to have a choice of ideas. 


SENATOR Benton: But, of course, we do not need to think of this 
wholly in terms of American action. There is international action which 
should be brought to bear in this area, also, such as through UNESCO, 
in which you and J are interested, Canham. 


_ Mk. Lasswexx: I want also to say that I do not believe that we should 
think of this wholly as a political expedient, important as that is. 


SeNaToR Benton: That is a good point. 


Mr. Lasswett: After all, freedom of information represents some- 
thing more important. It is part of the goal values of American society. 


SENATOR Benton: More than a “foreign office” problem! 


Mk. LasswE tL: Precisely! What we mean when we talk about freedom 
of information is respect for other people’s minds and characters. 
We should remember, in addition, that it is vitally important for us to be 
very skilful in using all these instruments of policy. 


Mr. Canuam: That is right. You have gone right back to fundamen- 
als. This is the issue of the war of ideas and whether people will have a 
free choice or not. We are trying to open up channels by which they will 
have a free choice. 

Senator Benton: I wonder if we should not use the last five minutes 
f this broadcast in an effort to take these general statements which we 
ave been making and reduce them, as much as we can, to specific terms. 


Mr. LasswEt: Good. 


Senator BENTON: At least let us cite them as an example of the kinds 
of things which I would like to see discussed by the American press, by 
United States senators in both political circles, and through the media of 
communication. 

Mr. LasswELt: You made a good speech on this subject recently, I un- 
derstand. 
Senator Benton: Could I quote from my own speech? That is al- 
ways nice. 
Mr. Cannam: Don’t quote too much, Bill. 


Senator Benton: No. Yesterday I did propose that we start at once to 
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spend 1 per cent of the twenty billion dollars which we are now spending ; 
in the field of foreign economic aid and military armaments on a direct t 
and constructive program with a psychological impact on world opinion 1 
and world peace. I suggested, specifically, that we begin to plan for a} 
true world radio network, capable of laying a signal into every radio) 


receiver in the world, even if it does cost as much as the battleship “Mis- - 


souri,” including hauling it off the shoals of the Chesapeake.” 


Mr. Canuam: Where have I heard that before? You have been talk- - 
ing the fleet for some time now. 


SENATOR Benton: The battleship figure of speech is an old favorite 


of mine. 
Mr. Canuam: I know. 


Mr. LassweEtv: Besides our world radio network, I think that we ought 
to make arrangements to do something else. I think that we ought to 


make it possible for schools all over the accessible globe to make effective | 
use of film and television as instruments of sharing a common experience — 


of our world society. 


Mr. Canna: And I think that we should enormously enlarge our 
exchange-of-persons program. Let us bring a quarter of a million stu- 
dents, from as many parts of the world as will come, to the United States 
every year. Let us send more and more American students abroad. Let us 
get people interchanged. Let us get the channels really open. 


Senator Benton: Could I comment on both of those ideas for just a 
minute? Lasswell, you know that the proper use of films requires the 
development of thousands and thousands of films. 


Mr. Lasswett: There is no doubt of that. 
SENaTOR Benton’: It is a good example, because, up to today, there has 


been no commercial way in which it could be commercially profitable for 
anybody to produce those films. 


Mr. Lasswetv: That is right. 
SeNaToR Benton: We need the films. We should discuss how we can 
get those films without risking government censorship or interference. 


On your student program, Canham, I suggested, when I was in the 
State Department, that fifty thousand students be brought in each year, 


? For full text of Senator Benton’s address, see pp. 24-30 of this pamphlet. 
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and I am glad to see you raised it to two hundred and fifty thousand. 
We should be bringing them in by the thousands from Germany alone, 
right now. High Commissioner McCloy is reported to have said that 
education is the big problem in the next eighteen months in Germany. 


Mr. Lasswett: Why should we not have had lots more experiments 
than we have been having in these different media of communication? 
Here is the sort of thing about which I am thinking: Why should not 
large private foundations subsidize first-rate experiments in local radio 
| stations, in local newspapers, in other instruments of communication, 
- with the idea of seeing how these new schemes would work out? Then, 
too, we might have some management corporations which would assist 
fellows in getting on their feet who want to get into the business of 
operating these mass media. Do you think that there is any hope along 
that line? 


Mr. Canuam: Certainly, why not, so long as the experiments are free 
and so long as some of the dead hand of bureaucracy is not too severe. 


SENATOR Benton: Will you not agree, Canham, that there has not been 
as much discussion or leadership in private areas, as well as in govern- 
ment areas, in the discussion and development of imaginative ideas of 
the kind which we are discussing—aimed toward freedom of informa- 
tion on a world scale? 


Mr. Cannan: I certainly do agree, because my own belief is that we 
must open up, and we must create a kind of private “internationale” in 
the world, whereby people... 


SENATOR BENTON: That is a good phrase, I like that phrase. 


Mr. Canuam:...of like experience and people of common experience 
speak to one another. There has been very little contact, for instance, 
between newspaper editors across national frontiers, practically none. 
We could list all the different areas of specialization wherein I believe 
private channels should be opened up by private enterprise itself and by 
the assistance in the various ways that you, Lasswell, have initiated. 


Mr. LassweEtv: That is fine, Canham. 


Mr. Cannan: I think that we can really open up channels of informa- 
tion across frontiers and get peoples speaking to peoples, when once we 
have laid down the terms under which these new experiments, this 
| broadening of horizons, can take place. 
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Senator Benton: We should take private leadership, I agree on that; 
and we could also use greater private leadership and political leadership 
in stimulating international organizations to which we belong to do 
more on the international level—multilaterally, let us say. 


Mr. Lasswexv: After all, do we not have a great many different chan- 
nels? Is there not the United Nations after all? And do we not have, 
besides that, the free nations of the world, which we might very well use 
effectively in some sort of unified action? 


Senator Benton: All these channels should be explored and developed, 


in my judgment, with an aggressiveness and on a scale greater than ever 
before. That is what Senator McMahon was calling for this week in his 
eloquent speech on the floor of the Senate. 

In conclusion, we have at least agreed today that the American people 
are prepared and ready for discussion of the kind of program. We do 
not think that we have laid it out. We have merely tried to provoke and 
stimulate that kind of discussion. They want to hear it discussed. ‘They 
want to read about it. And they know, instinctively, that along these 
lines the real road to peace lies and not along the lines of the battleships 


and the bombs. 


sai 
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THE HYDROGEN BOMB 
A Second Opportunity To Wage Atomic Peace* 


By SENATOR BRIEN McMAHON OF CONNECTICUT 


THE President of the United States has now given orders to build the 
hydrogen bomb—to create, in deliverable quantities, those chunks of the 
sun technically known as thermonuclear weapons. 

The scientists feel more confident that this most horrible of armaments 
can be developed successfully than they felt in 1940 when the original 
atomic bomb was under consideration. The hydrogen development will 
be cheaper than its uranium forerunner. Theoretically, it is without limit 
in destructive capacity. A weapon made of such material would destroy 
any military or other target, including the largest city on earth. 

The President’s decision was dictated by the severe realities of the 
world which we inhabit today. He had no choice, and his decision under 
present circumstances is right. 

American renunciation of the hydrogen bomb would mean embrac- 
ing the folly of “disarmament by example.” Our friends abroad would 
shrink away from us, seeing that we had lost power to defend the United 
States, much less to help defend Europe. 

Kapitza, the great Soviet physicist, and German scientists imported 
into Russia are noted for their special competence in the technical prob- 
lems relating to hydrogen weapons. Densely populated American cities 
are made to order for an explosive that levels hundreds of square miles. 
Communism suffered a defeat in prestige when our democracy com- 
pleted the earliest atomic bombs, but this prestige defeat would be more 
than recouped assuming that Russia were to complete hydrogen bombs 
soonest. 

Furthermore, if the Kremlin believes that it cannot outproduce us in 
ordinary atomic weapons—imagine calling the destroyers of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki “ordinary”!—its logical strategy is to excel in the thermo- 

* This speech by Senator McMahon, chairman of the Joint Congressional Committee 


on Atomic Energy, was delivered in the Senate of the United States on February 2, 1950 
(New York Times, February 3, 1950). 
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nuclear field. All such factors as these serve to warn America against | 


complacency. 
Voluntary acceptance of the idea of being less well armed than other 


nations in this era of our greatest vulnerability runs completely counter 


to the traditions of our leaders—and, I might add, to good common 
sense. In my judgment, a failure to press ahead with the hydrogen bomb 


might mean unconditional surrender in advance—by the United States _ 


to alien forces of evil. 


But please note my insistence that we possess no monopoly upon the | 


hydrogen-bomb idea. If we win the race to build this weapon first, it is 


only a matter of time—and possibly a short time—before the Kremlin | 


achieves success also. Let me warn, with all the solemnity at my com- 
mand, that building hydrogen bombs does not promise positive security 
for the United States; it only promises the negative result of averting, 
for a few months or years, well-nigh certain catastrophe. 

Do not for a moment overlook the obvious—that Soviet Russia broke 
our atomic-bomb monopoly sooner that we had expected, and she would 
break any hydrogen-bomb monopoly that we enjoyed with equal or 
greater speed. We are plunged into a truly terrible arms race! 

What are we going to do about it? 

There are really, I suggest, no more than two broad policies from 
which to choose. One consists in resigning ourselves to a generation of 
waging the “cold war’—that is, striving endlessly to contain Russia’s 
outward pressure, pouring out our substance to stay ahead in the 
weapons competition even after the Kremlin becomes armed with hydro- 
gen bombs, and cherishing indefinitely the hope that Soviet tyranny will 
somehow see the evil of its ways and reform itself from within. 

Arrayed against the choice of such a policy is five thousand years of 
recorded history, which teaches again and again and again that arma- 
ments races lead to war—under today’s conditions, hydrogen war! 

But even if this policy could enable us to avoid armed conflict for a 
whole generation, it would undermine and corrupt that which we prize 
more highly even than the absence of hostilities: I refer to liberty. How 
is it possible for free institutions to flourish or even to maintain them- 
selves in a situation where defenses, civil and military, must be ceaseless- 
ly poised to meet an attack that might incinerate fifty million Americans 
—not in the space of an evening but in the space of minutes? 

Consider what sustained fear does to the individual—especially to the 
individual enterpriser. It constricts his imagination, paralyzes his initia- 
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tive, and even affects his personal morality. It constitutes the most subtle 
_and potent of poisons. Consider the crushing burdens already imposed 
upon our private enterprise economy. Consider, too, the restrictions on 
' freedom already brought about by the atomic bomb and by its pressures 
upon us to accept loyalty checks, espionage countermeasures, and widen- 
ing areas of official secrecy. 

For a preview of the future if the armaments race continues, multiply 
the effect of these factors by something like 1,000 times—to allow for the 
_1,000-times greater energy release of the hydrogen bomb—and if you are 
_candid and realistic, I believe you will find it is difficult indeed to see a 
| dominant role for freedom in such a picture. To stay alive we will find 
| ourselves more and more compelled to imitate the totalitarian rival. 
| The other broad policy which we may choose consists in moving 

heaven and earth to stop the atomic armaments race, to establish world- 
' wide atomic peace, and to make possible atomic-created abundance 
| among all men. In pursuing that policy we would tap to the roots the 
| resources of our ingenuity and imagination; we would regard no sug- 
| gestion as too startling or unconventional for careful consideration; and 
| we would be guided, disciplined, and inspired by our code of ethics and 
| democratic, peace-loving decencies. 
| It was from this kind of philosophy that we generated our original 
| proposal for international control—a proposal which should constitute 
| a source of pride to every citizen of our land. When the atom was split 
(for destruction during the recent war, a transcendent moral problem 
| came into being; and the responsibility for moral leadership on an equal 

order of magnitude rested upon us, since we had made the first bomb. 
| There were those who advised us to advance no special or unusual 
| peace plan and who hewed to the same pseudo-logic that now sees us 
| waging the cold war for another generation. Fortunately, wiser counsel 
| prevailed, and we rose to the moral challenge. We have written a page of 
| history that will live as long as history is read—and will reflect its glory 
| upon those who formulated our program to serve God and mankind. 
| Inessence we offered to share all that is good in atomic energy, and we 

asked only for the minimum safeguards, as operative upon ourselves as 
upon others, that would prevent the evil in atomic energy from being 
used to destroy us. 
| We proposed that men of all countries, including Russians, come to 
| America under the auspices of the United Nations and inspect our 
atomic activities and share in the control of our atomic raw materials and 
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the operation of our atomic plants—all for the purpose of assuring them- 
selves, to their own complete satisfaction, that we had honored ouri 
promise to exploit the atom for peace and peace alone. Equally wee 
proposed that the same just and necessary protective measures be madex 
effective throughout the globe. 

More than three and one-half years have elapsed since Bernard Baruch, 
as spokesman for the President of the United States, Harry S. Truman, 
presented our official plan to the United Nations. He delivered one of 
the greatest addresses known to the English language, saying—and 1 
quote: 

“We are here to make a choice between the quick and the dead. 

“That is our business. | 

“Behind the black portent of the new atomic age lies a hope which, 
seized upon with faith, can work our salvation. If we fail, then we have: 
damned every man to be the slave of fear. Let us not deceive ourselves = 
We must elect world peace or world destruction.” | 

We may as well bluntly recognize, here and now, that in the ledger off 
life and death, the ledger of world peace and world destruction, there is: 
only one entry on the hopeful side: the study, the improvement, and: 
finally the indorsement of the American proposal by an overwhelming: 
majority of the United Nations. 

On the death side of the ledger, on the side of world destruction, there: 
have been repeated entries—a succession which began when Mr. Gromy- 
ko, as the Soviet delegate, stated that our plan is unacceptable either in: 
whole or in part. For the sake of confusing world opinion, the Kremlin: 
has retreated somewhat from that statement, using phrases too vague tor 
define; but basically Mr. Gromyko’s words reflect the Soviet attitude asi 
accurately today as when they were uttered. 

It is my intense conviction that our decision, born of necessity, to build! 
the hydrogen bomb must be accompanied by the immediate initiation of 
a moral crusade for peace having far greater potential effect than any 
physical weapon, even chunks of the sun. | 

Otherwise we would deal a severe blow both to our moral position and 
to our fervent hopes for a secure future. The people of the United States 
want harmony among nations infinitely more than they want a new 
bomb. A fresh proposal for atomic peace, as dramatic as it is sincere, im- 
presses me as urgently desirable. 

Yet, through Bernard Baruch’s immortal address of more than three 
years ago, we have already undertaken one major peace effort—and it 
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was unsuccessful in that today we remain as far distant from atomic 
agreement as when we started. Why did this honest peace effort fail to 
impact successfully upon all mankind? 

The answer is obvious and may be summarized in three words: Rus- 
sia’s Iron Curtain. The people of Russia, thanks to the Iron Curtain, 
have been prevented from knowing the true and desperate nature of the 
atomic crisis. 

They have been kept from learning, due to the Iron Curtain, how we 
_extend toward them the hand of friendship and offer a just atomic con- 
trol plan for their protection and incalculable benefit as well as our own. 
Any information on the subject that reaches the Russian people is first 
‘twisted and distorted into the Red focus of the Kremlin’s official line. 
We all know why the Soviet élite members maintain their curtain. 
It is because, using Churchill’s phrase, “They fear our friendship more 
than they fear our enmity.” You cannot operate a prison with too many 
doors and windows unguarded and unlocked. The men of the Kremlin 
} do not want us to look in. 

Above all, they do not want their own people to look out. This ex- 
‘plains not only the Soviet clinging to the curtain but also the Soviet 
{rejection of an atomic inspectorate and other essential controls. 

| It is completely accurate to say that, in final analysis, Russia’s Iron 
| Curtain is responsible for our enormously reluctant decision to make 
}hydrogen bombs—for the curtain prevents the Russian people from 
/ appreciating that we want and seek atomic peace; they, therefore, bring 
} no effective pressure upon their rulers to accept atomic peace; the rulers 
/ maintain their absolute sway through popular ignorance; and the atomic 
/ armaments race rushes madly onward. 

| But though we may justly blame the Iron Curtain, we must also blame 
/ ourselves for failing to bring our message of peace and conciliation ade- 
| quately to the attention even of those people who enjoy reasonably free 
| access to information. 

| Few of our own leaders have recognized that global control of atomic 
Penergy is the heart question of all foreign policy and that the German 
dilemma, the Austrian treaty, the status of Japan, and like matters are 
‘relatively insignificant compared to the overriding issue of whether or 
‘not more atomic weapons shall enter into existence with each month and 
| year which passes. 

If a new crusade for peace is not to miss its objective, as did the peace 
leffort which we launched with such high hopes in 1946, we must not 
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only crack the Iron Curtain and gain the ear of the Russian people—we _ 


must also gain the ear of people on the near side of the barrier, includ- 
ing the many in our own country who do not yet grasp what is at stake. 
We have spent $29,000,000 a year on what we are pleased to call the 


“Voice of America.” It should be called the “Whisper of America.” We i 


spend over $30,000,000 a year to advertise cosmetics—and $29,000,000, I 
repeat, to sell the precious commodity of freedom! 


All over the world today—perhaps because listlessness and mediocrity | 
have characterized our attempts to sell what America is, what America | 
wants, and what America intends—there exists misunderstanding as to | 


our attitude. 


The thirty years of vilification emanating from behind the Iron Cur- | 
tain in Moscow have taken a toll on our reputation as a peace-loving _ 


and a peace-living nation. There are millions of people abroad who ob- 
serve our armaments expenditures and fail to grasp that these are for 
self-defense. 

They should appreciate the truth, but they do not. We assume that our 
actual good intentions and actual good feelings must be known to 
them; but they see that we devote billions to guns, tanks, planes, and 


atomic weapons—and day and night the Communist propaganda — 


machine hammers into them the theme that American armaments are 
designed for conquest. 

Even worse, they do not see—at least with the same clarity—the huge 
resources being diverted to munitions inside Russia; for the Iron Curtain 
conceals such activity and even enables Mr. Vishinsky to deceive multi- 
tudes by claiming that his country uses atomic energy to “move moun- 
tains.” 

I advocate, Mr. President, a United States program of attention-arrest- 
ing foreign broadcasts that would compare in size and scope to the Soviet 
effort along this line and that would genuinely deserve the name, “Voice 
of America.” I favor exploring the efficacy of printing millions of leaflets 
for world-wide circulation, explaining a new United States proposal for 
atomic peace. 

We should publicly and repeatedly challenge the Kremlin to make 
known the terms of this proposal to newspaper readers and radio listen- 
ers inside Russia. We should publicly and repeatedly challenge the 
Kremlin to permit a meeting of the United Nations in Moscow, so that 
the trend of international discussions and our own sincerity would be 
more likely to enter the mental horizon of the average Russian. 
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There are other possible methods of creating a window in the Iron 
Curtain. Some have already been made known to the Senate; others will 
occur to us if we give the problem sufficient thought; all should receive 
; the most painstaking scrutiny. At almost any cost we must assure that 
: the Russian people have opportunity to consider, side by side, the atomic 
proposals of their own rulers and our atomic proposals—and that the 
Russian people act as part of the world jury which brings in a verdict 
covering this monumental issue. 

There remains the question of what fresh atomic offer we should ad- 
vance as means of igniting a moral crusade for peace. Recently some 
observers, quite properly conscious of the decisive position occupied by 
atomic energy, have argued that a board should be appointed (analogous 
| to the one which prepared the famous American report in 1946) and that 
) such a board should take a “new look” at the entire control problem— 
especially with a view toward re-evaluating the need for certain techni- 
_ cal phases of what is now the United Nations plan. 

Yet the scientific facts surrounding the hydrogen bomb more than ever 
} render necessary the general kind of technical program which the 
United Nations, after exhaustive study, has approved. More than ever 
it is true that an ineffective agreement would be worse than no agree- 
) ment at all. More than ever there is no escape from strict control of raw 
} materials, strict control of plants, and continuous inspection. We can 
} enter into no scheme of a type which would only serve to mislead us and 
| induce a false sense of security. 

| The new approach that I have in mind is somewhat different. Al- 
| though it flows from many weeks—and indeed months—of continuous 
} reflection, I offer it only as an example of the bold steps which the Soviet 
_ atomic explosion, the shadow of the hydrogen bomb, and the pyramiding 
| arms race should persuade us to consider. 

We now spend about $15,000,000,000 annually for armaments. Why 
not offer to take two-thirds of this sum, or $10,000,000,000, and, instead of 
amassing sterile weapons, use it to foster peace throughout the world for 
a five-year period? Why not offer to spread the annual $10,000,000,000 
| over three programs: President Truman’s Point Four proposal, develop- 
| ment of atomic energy everywhere for peace, and general economic aid 
| and help to all countries, including Russia? 

| Such a global Marshall Plan might combine with the marvelous power 
| of peacetime atomic energy to generate universal material progress and a 
universal cooperative spirit. 
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In exchange for our own contribution of $10,000,000,000 annually, we 
would ask (1) general acceptance of an effective program for interna- 
tional control of atomic energy and (2) an agreement by all countries, 
enforced through inspection, that two-thirds of their present spending 
upon armaments be devoted toward constructive ends. Administration 
of the annual $10,000,000,000 which we offered to make available would 
be carried out through the United Nations. 

Such a proposal, if advanced by our Government, might vividly bring” 
home to all the world’s population—in a manner far more successful than 
we have so far used—the profundity of our desire for peace. It would 
accomplish this result even if it accomplished nothing else. 

If the proposal were actually accepted, we would have concluded the 
cheapest monetary bargain in our history; we would have probably saved 
mankind from destruction by fire; and we would have paved the way 
toward a new era of unimagined abundance for all men, based upon 
atomic energy constructively harnessed. 

At present only one-third of the world’s two billion two hundred 
million people receive enough food to sustain life on a decent basis. The 
other two-thirds live continuously at the margins of starvation. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is atomic energy that opens up the vision of expanding material 
decencies until there is enough to go around for all—until every last 
hungry mouth is filled. 

Perhaps through the expenditure of a few extra tens of millions we can 
conquer the riddle of photosynthesis and extract from the processes of 
plant growth a means of multiplying many times the world’s food sup- 
ply. Perhaps through atomic power for industry and agriculture we can 
transform the deserts of Africa, Asia, and the Americas into blooming 
crop-producing acres and the arid hills of the world into gardens. 

It is almost impossible to overestimate what all-out concentration upon 
atomic energy for peace might accomplish in terms of remaking and 
improving the physical environmnt of mankind. 

I might point out that we have already poured billions into foreign 
economic aid, asking nothing in return, and still Communist propa- 
ganda has blackened our motives in the eyes of millions. Here, in ac- 
cordance with my suggestion, we would ask effective control of the 
atom and substantial disarmament—which every man and woman in the 
world has a right to expect without any further inducement on our part. 

Yet we would in fact provide further inducement, in the form of 
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$10,000,000,000 annually for five years, as proof of our overwhelming will 
to peace. At the same time it goes without saying that we would provide 
no such funds unless they were associated with the measures needed to 
rescue humanity from hell on earth, control of the atom and disarma- 
ment. 

I suppose that my suggestions will be termed impractical or theoretical 
in some quarters. Before they are condemned, however, I would ask that 
whoever condemns them produce a better proposal. 

I am willing to have my suggestions today judged against the back- 
ground of Mr. Baruch’s words spoken more than three years ago—words 
which I have quoted and which I now repeat: 

“We are here to make a choice between the quick and the dead. 

“That is our business. 

“Behind the black portent of the new atomic age lies a hope which, 
seized upon with faith, can work our salvation. If we fail, then we have 
damned every man to be the slave of fear. Let us not deceive ourselves: 
we must elect world peace or world destruction.” 

This much, Mr. President, I would add: in 1945 and 1946, when our 
thoughts were focused upon the Hiroshima bomb, we enj oyed an oppor- 
tunity to wage atomic peace that somehow—despite the magnificence 
and generosity of our proposal to the United Nations—we did not fully 
exploit. Our present concern with the hydrogen bomb furnishes a second 
opportunity. I do not think a third will be given us. 

I believe that every morning each member of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives, and each high official of the executive 
branch, should glance at the sun and reflect that what he sees there, 
millions of miles away, threatens to be recreated on this earth, in our 
own cities, in Washington, New York, Los Angeles, and Chicago. 

This is a time for soul-searching, for nation-wide and world-wide de- 
bate, and for the launching and maintaining of that moral crusade for 
peace which alone can save us and lead mankind along the righteous 
paths of security, abundance, and liberty. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION* 
By SENATOR WILLIAM BENTON OF CONNECTICUT 


A PRINCIPAL motif of my existence is this: my deep belief that human 
communication is the most important, potentially the noblest, certainly 
the most characteristically human, of all human activities and pursuits. 

There are two sides of the problem of communication. They are equal- 
ly important; one I shall call a negative side, and the other positive. 
The first is merely the freedom to communicate—which means simply 
that no one may dictate to you what you can or cannot say. This is indeed 
a negative freedom. It forbids interference with an inalienable right. 
You will find me an ardent champion of this freedom. You will find me 
fighting all man-made barriers against this freedom. Freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of information in any medium—these are 
the beginning and the foundation of good human communications. 
They are the father and the protector of all other freedoms and of all 
human rights. 

The other side of human communications, the positive side, is the sub- 
stance of what is communicated—the copy, if you will. It is the use we 
make of our freedom of speech. It is the integrity of the information that 
flows among men. It is its constructive quality. About this positive side 
Tam also deeply concerned. On this, we have a very great deal to learn. 
Perhaps you will agree with me that even newspaper publishers and 
editors have a very great deal to learn about improving the quality of the 
information which flows among men. 

No country in the world has a press more free than ours. The First 
Amendment to our Constitution is a classical—and classically brief— 
guaranty: “Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press.” The amendment was born out of a long history of at- 
tempts by strong rulers to interfere with the press; and indeed you will 
find that the only successful bills of rights in past centuries have been 
cast in this negative form—as curbs on tyrants or strong governments. 


Our newspapers are properly vigilant to every threat against freedom 
of speech and the press, however minor. 


* This address was delivered by Senator Benton before the Connecticut Editorial Asso- 
ciation in Waterbury, Connecticut, on February 4, 1950. 
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Our First Amendment was drafted on the solid premise that out of the 
free conflict of fact and opinion the truth would emerge and on the hope 
that out of this competition would emerge not only diversity but ade- 
quacy—and an ever increasing quality and responsibility in the press. 
This hope needs constant rekindling. 

As far as the press is concerned, one present ground for concern is the 
decline in the number of American newspapers and the tendency toward 
standardization of content and centralization of control. This applies to 
the weekly field, as we know, as well as to the great urban centers. The 
New Yorker magazine made the appropriate comment on the recent 
death of the New York Sun. It mourned the passing of the Sun not be- 
cause of any special attachment to the Sun, or out of nostalgia for its 
colorful past, but because one more newspaper had disappeared. 

No one knows better than you men here who are editing and publish- 
ing Connecticut’s home-town weeklies the struggle involved in putting 
out a paper which is both independent and profitable. 

It is not enough just to be free. You must be able also to exercise that 
freedom. 

The small weekly—the small, independent weekly—is as traditional to 
our New England way of life as the village green. And, as our village 
greens are being carved away by bus terminals and superhighways, so 
the spark and spirit of our community newspapers are also threatened 
by boiler-plate and chain operation. 

We cannot afford this kind of progress any more than we can afford 
to trade our conscience for vitamin pills. 

But what I want to stress in the balance of this talk is not the problem 
of our Connecticut press or even our domestic American press. I want 
to direct your thought today toward the international flow of informa- 
tion—between peoples everywhere throughout the world. This is a field 
in which I have really had intensive experience, perhaps more of it than 
anybody here today. And let me assert my position as dramatically as 
I can. 

If we could achieve international freedom of information, and extend 
it to all the peoples of the world—and this would indeed be a colossal 
achievement—and if we could find means positively to stimulate the 
integrity, the responsibility, and the constructive quality of this freely 
flowing information, then we would, in my judgment, reduce the danger 
of war by a factor of 90 per cent. Is that a goal worth pursuing or isn’t it? 
Is there any other such goal anywhere in the world today? This goal, my 
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friends, holds the real answer to the hydrogen bomb. It is the only real 
answer. 

Now what progress are we making toward this goal? 

The hard fact is that, on a world-wide basis, freedom of the press and 
freedom of communication are in worse shape today than they have been 
for decades. Four years ago the International News Service made a study 
which showed that more than half of the member states of the United 
Nations practiced some form of censorship. Last month the Associated 
Press in its semiannual survey on the subject reported that the world 
situation on press freedom has declined still further. Mr. Robert Brown, 
of Editor and Publisher, wrote me two weeks ago that “progress has been 
backward instead of forward.” “Around the world,” he wrote, “more 
barriers to freedom have been set up in the last year, and none have been 
torn down.” 

Now if I thought this were an irreversible trend then I should indeed 
despair. We cannot despair. We must not concede that this trend is 
irreversible. The instinct for freedom, including freedom to communi- 
cate, is one of the deepest of all human drives. It is only in the last two 
or three centuries that men of the Western world have learned how to 
build freedom of communication into their political and economic insti- 
tutions; but the lesson has been deeply learned. The fact that there has 
been retrogression and reaction in major areas of the world in the last 
thirty years does not prove that the great historical movement toward 
freedom has been permanently reversed. The task of statesmanship is 
now to restore that great movement before the reaction causes a cata- 
clysm. 

I had the privilege, two years ago, of serving as chairman of the 
United States Delegation to the United Nations Conference on Free- 
dom of the Press at Geneva, Switzerland. It was the first international 
conference of its kind. Every one of the fifty-four nations present pro- 
fessed its devotion to the free-press ideal. So powerful is this ideal that 
even the Russians pay lip service to it. But the Communist version of a 
free press is, in effect, a press free to advance the truth as laid down by 
the Kremlin. It is a press free from what the Kremlin regards as error. 
It is a press free to say that war is peace, slavery is freedom, depression 
is prosperity—and black is white. 

I went to Geneva fully realizing that there is no hope at the present 
time of converting the Russians to real freedom of the press and deter- 
mined that the United States would not compromise on the basic prin- 
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ciple. Our strategy was to rally the forces of freedom and to strengthen 
the will of the waverers. The measure of our immediate success was 
that on almost all important issues the Russians and their satellites found 
themselves voting as a lonely bloc of six. 

The United States delegation brought to Geneva a draft convention 
which proposed, for the first time, to give the protection of international 
law to the free movement of foreign correspondents and to the move- 
ment of their copy, with military secrets the only legitimate subject for 
censorship. After we had staved off a number of dangerous proposed 
amendments, this convention was finally approved by the Geneva Con- 
ference, with only the Soviet bloc in opposition. Since the Conference, 
this convention has run the gauntlet of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and the U.N. General Assembly. It is now scheduled to be opened for 
signatures this coming autumn. It has been somewhat weakened in the 
gauntlet process, but in my judgment it still represents—without com- 
promise on principles—a major advance for the cause of world-wide free- 
dom of information. 

I have been disappointed that this convention has been subjected to 
so little analysis in the United States newspapers. Our newspapermen are 
usually ready to editorialize on the subject of a free press, and I can only 
conclude that they are discouraged at the tedious pace of international 
agreement and at the fact that a proposition which seems so self-evident 
to us should require so much debate. Let me give you, parenthetically, 
just one example of why the danger of censorship over the press is not 
always self-evident to others. The Indian spokesman at Geneva illus- 
trated the need for press “censorship” by stating that a single false 
rumor appearing in a Hindu or Pakistani newspaper at that time of ten- 
sion might have ignited riots, before the rumor could be corrected, that 
would cost thousands of lives. 

The point I am trying to make here is that we must keep everlastingly 
at the job of freedom—internationally as well as domestically. If I am 
right that freedom of information at the international level is necessary 
for peace, then the lives of all of us are at stake—in keeping everlasting- 
ly at it. 

The most important development now to watch is the action to be 
taken on Article 19 of the Universal Declaration on Human Rights, as 
approved by the U.N. General Assembly fourteen months ago. It could 
scarcely be more sweeping: “Everyone has the right to freedom of 
opinion without interference and to seek, receive, and impart informa- 
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tion and ideas through any media and regardless of frontiers.” I invite + 
you to watch the efforts of the Commission on Human Rights over the: 
coming months to translate this Article 19 into a legally binding treaty, , 
applicable to every citizen of every nation that signs it. This is important ; 
to the United States press as it is to every United States citizen. 

The objective of this treaty is to tear down the man-made barrier to) 
international freedom of information. The theme of the treaty is the: 
negative theme of “no interference.” The first task is to work incessantly | 
to lower the political barriers represented by censorship. The second is | 
the reduction of other types of obstacles to the free flow of information, | 
chiefly economic; for example, the shortage of newsprint and modern | 
communication equipment in many parts of the world. You cannot use | 
radio without microphones or a printing press without paper. 

Now what about the positive side of the freedom of information issue? | 
Let me begin by citing China as an example. 

Chiang’s army in 1945 was stronger than the Communist army. The | 
Russian army was not involved. But Chiang could not produce or | 
project a program that appealed to the masses of the Chinese people, 
and the Communists, with incessant and skilful propaganda, could - 
and did. : 

I listened to General Marshall speak at the Press Club in Washington — 
when he was back from his mission to China in 1946. He spoke off the 
record, but, since he spoke to five hundred newspapermen, perhaps I 
can paraphrase a few sentences. 

General Marshall described the great problem of communication in 
China. He could not get around fast enough. He could not communicate 
with the various conflicting groups and their constituencies. They could 
not communicate with each other. He called for the use of radio and the 
motion picture “on a scale hitherto undreamed of.” 

The implication of his remarks seemed clear to me then and now, 
though nothing was done about them or has been done. The Marshall 
Plan in the field of ideas still awaits development and leadership. 

With adequate communication the history of General Marshall’s mis- 
sion to China could be a very different one. The history of China could 
be very different. I shall go further. It would be very different. How 
important would that be to us? How much might it be worth to us in 
cash? We shipped billions of dollars in arms to China, and vast quanti- 
ties are now in the hands of the very Communists for whose destruction 
they were given. Would we not have been wise to have invested a few 
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. tens of millions in radio broadcasting and in motion pictures? I omit 
_newspapers not only because General Marshall omitted them but be- 
_cause, as I once said in a congressional hearing, if you pasted the Asso- 

ciated Press dispatches on every tree in China this could not be wholly 
effective because 80 per cent of the Chinese cannot read and far more 
than 80 per cent in some areas. The impact of these on the minds of the 
Chinese could be of benefit to us still—even though the Communists are 
in power. The impact could change the history of China in the future, 
even if the Communist wave could not have been turned in the past. 
| Here is an investment in peace and our security which is still largely 

neglected by our media of communications in the United States and by 
our political leaders. 

The inventions of this century in the field of communications are as 
outstanding technically as those in any other field of human activity. 
They are potentially far more important to the future of mankind than 
| any others. I contend they are far more important to the future of man- 
_ kind than any others. I contend they are far more important to our future 
than the development of atomic power. They, too, are a matter of life 
) and death. No other problem rivals the enormity of the international 
misunderstanding we now face. 

We are not yet using the radio and the motion picture and the printing 
press in the international field. Their impact today, in our interests, is 
that of a midget. They have the potential strength of a giant. Let us give 
them a chance. They are our best chance. Fortunately, we now have two 
“new agencies which can stimulate their constructive use. One is the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
which has not yet begun even to realize its own potential. It needs real 
support and nourishment from our national leaders. This it has not yet 
received. 

_ The second is the program of our State Department in international 
information and educational exchange. For two years in the State De- 
partment I read daily teports of the distortion of American life and 
American policy presented to foreign peoples and saw their effects on 
our international relations. Much of this distortion was traceable to 
Communist propaganda. Make no mistake, the Communists are profes- 
sionals. We are in comparison amateurs. They are skilful, determined, 
and successful. The Red Army is merely a reserve force; the front-line 
troops are propagandists and political agitators. We cannot and should 
not copy their tactics. But we must tell our story straight and see that 
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the story of the free world is told straight. In many areas, and in soma 
media, our private agencies cannot operate profitably across the globes 

The United States Advisory Commission on Information, headed by 
Mark Ethridge, has just issued its semiannual report to Congress. This! 
report criticizes the State Department and the Budget Bureau for slash: 
ing the program of the Department’s overseas information divisioni 
We are spending on this program today less than the Proctor anc 
Gamble Company spends in advertising its soaps. At the same time we: 
are spending twenty billions a year for defense, including the foreigrs 
aid programs. Much of this twenty billions is indirectly psychological ir 
purpose—to deter aggressors and in the belief that hungry and hopeless: 
people are easy victims of Communist propaganda. | 

I propose now that we start at once to spend 1 per cent of these twenty, 
billions for programs that have a direct and constructive psychologica& 
impact on world opinion and world peace. Specifically, let us begin, im+ 
mediately, to plan for a true world radio network, capable of laying | 
signal into every radio receiver in the world, even if it costs as much ta 
build and operate as the battleship “Missouri,” including hauling it off 
the shoals of the Chesapeake. The American people are prepared ané 
ready for such a program. They want to hear it discussed. They want ta 
read about it. They fix their eyes on Washington seeking leadership: 
Senator McMahon won a warm response, as you may have noticed if you 
read the right papers, for his efforts along this line in his eloquent speeclr 
on the floor of the Senate on Thursday. 

Now my talk today may seem remote from the problems of a Con- 
necticut daily or a Connecticut weekly. I hope it does not, for, believe me. 
it is not. The world would be a far happier place if we could lay a copy of 
a good Connecticut paper, or its counterpart, regularly on every doorstep 
in the world. They are editorially free papers, and what we seek is free- 
dom. They build the sense of community, and I do not see how a better 
world order can develop without a growing sense of world community. 

It is to this task—building a world community of free men—that free- 
dom’s past inspires us. It is to this task that freedom’ s future calls free 
men everywhere in the world today. 
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The People Say... 


The following comments are representative of the views expressed by the Roundy 
Tapie audience on “Peace with Russia: Realism or Unrealism?” broadcast January) 
29, 1950. William Henry Chamberlin, author; Gilbert White, president of Haverford: 
College; and Harrison Brown, atomic scientist, and Malcolm Sharp, professor of law,! 
both of the University of Chicago, were participants. 


Need New Answers 


I always listen to your programs with 
much interest. They are vital and in- 
telligent.... 

As far as I am concerned, I believe 
that unless there is a way found to peace, 
beyond an arms race which always ends 
in war, there is no hope at all. I do be- 
lieve that ways can be found if people 
believe and try hard enough. The trou- 
ble is, the old answers won’t work now, 
and we have not tried hard enough for 
new ones. We must work and try to 
find some answer to our problems. 
Programs like yours help—<A listener 
from Watch Hill, Rhode Island. 


Disagree 

There were four of us listening today, 
and we all disagree with Mr. Chamber- 
lin. We deplore the arming of Western 
Europe, our chain of bases around the 
world, our interference with the army 
in Greece, etc. How do we expect Rus- 
sia to react? What would we do if they 
landed troops in Mexico to stop the 
spread of democracy there? Admittedly, 
Russia is a problem, but, in general, our 
“get-tough” policy has only made bad 
matters worse, or so it seems to me. 

We are glad, though, to have both 
sides presented on the radio in a calm 
dispassionate manner. It is seldom done. 
It ought to help dispel the fear and the 
witch-hunting frenzy that is prevalent. 
—A listener from New Smyrna Beach, 
Florida. 


oT 


Realists , 

I was particularly impressed by Mr. | 
Chamberlin and his realistic approach tod 
a grave problem. Stalin is a realist andi 
his one idea is to Communize the entire? 
world—nothing less. Stalin is, of course,. 
expressing the ideology of his Red gang, 
not of the Russian people. 

Public opinion can prevail in our} 
country, the U.S.A., but not in ie 
U.S.S.R., where there is no such thing... 
Any attempt at soft dealing with Rus-- 
sia’s Communist regime is about as ad-- 
visable as Pflaum’s proposal of sending: 
a brotherhood statue to Moscow, pur-- 
chased by the people of this country.. 
Force is the only thing the Commies: 
fear and respect. Mad realists and brutal! 
materialists like Stalin do not feed on: 
sentiment or Christian virtues. They: 
despise them as capitalist fodder. 

Congratulations on last Sunday’s: 
broadcast, especially to Mr. Chamberlin. 
—A listener from Chicago, Illinois. 


Reassured 

Your program of last Sunday was 
great. We were reassured to hear that 
everyone in this country is not taken in 
by the cold-war hysteria—A listener 
from Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


Stimulating 

The discussion of “Peace with Russia” 
was very stimulating. ... 1 was very glad 
to hear it—A listener from Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Highly Thougiprowking: a 


bate eee nce Ohio. 


ing. today, gave no constructive sug- 
(gestions. . = 

We have plenty of ice orale here 
if our own nation. Before we set up our 
“democracy” as a pagetn we had better 
n. house. 

fam a large landowner in the South: 
, about as near securé as the aver- 
age, and am disgusted with the H-bomb “ 
| proposals. I want to have a chance to 
re out my'life toa normal end.—<A Iis- 
er from Carmen, Oklahoma. 


if the Nail‘on the Head 


“was in the Navy and took infantry 
hore at Sicily, ‘Salerno, ‘Anzio, and 
rmandy i in my. small boat; and, as 


ir beat-up ‘and wounded bodies back 


argument, and if ever’ the truth was 
ken, that man told it. He, in my esti- 
jon, hit the nail on the head.-He 
pletely snowed under the Quaker 
|debator’s ideas. I personally believe that 
\€very serviceman. who actually saw ac- 
tion would back that. man Chamberlin’s 
} to-the word go.—A listener from 
wling Green, Ohio. ; 


ABLE ay was valle fine. We 
ald tike to use this material for a 
meeting of our Commission on 
Id Peace. —A listener from Arling- 


ee 


g, suggestive mes sditce =a a 


ink that Mr. nena speak: 


“invasions progressed, I brought - 


to hospital ships. 1 hope that no: 
an-has to witness such sights again, 
but, ‘gentlemen; I heard- Chamberlin’s 


oe Today’s discussion on the Quakers’ 


“Proposal: for- Peace” -was~- highly ~ 
thought: prornking. and I wish” to study — 


it further. 


'-The Rounp. Taser i is, for me, the bat 


_ discussion program’on the air—A- Wiss ee 


tener from Telnook, Oregon. 


More Time for Peace ~ 


Thank you for bringing the peace. ‘ 
question to the attention of all Amer-) - 


SSAA 


icans. If only our daily, weekly; and." > - 


monthly press would devote more time. 


‘to world peace! Also, more time on radio 
programs to talk about peace and the > 
good the U.N. has done the past four’ 


exciting yearsI—A listener Pee Los p “a 


An geles, California. 


Dreamers ie : 
Imost certainly am interested in what 


«means the Quakers use besides logic and 
common’ sense to. reach the conclusion ~~ 


that we-can do business with Russia. 


History makes fools‘of dreamers and ~~ 


allows ‘the dead to continue to pile 1 up. 
oyet the lack of preparedness.—A/lis-_ 
tener’ from Baltimore, Maryland. 


Would Like To Study 


- Beliéving< that» everything possible 
~ should be done to establish peace in the: 
world, we should. like to study the 
Quaker proposals for’ peace as discussed = 


“inthe Rounp Tasie “Peace with Rus- 


sia.” —A listener from Zion, Illinots. 


A Good Look at the Arguments 


Thank you so-much for presenting — 


the timely program on peace with Rus- 
sia. I was happy to be able to hear the + 
many. arguments presented side by side 
so that one could get a good look at 
them.—A listener from: Corvallis, Ore- 


gon. 
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